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[HE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ITALY. 


HE persistence shown by French statesmen in their pursuit 

of the policy of the “‘ international organization of security ”’ 

met with its reward on January 7, when agreements were 
siened in Rome opening the way to the settlement of what is 
senerally known as the Central European problem. 

They also settled, definitely, a number of Colonial questions 
which had been outstanding between France and Italy for many 
years, and had caused considerable ill-feeling between the two 
peoples. The full texts of the various instruments signed have not 
yet been published, but official statements issued in Rome on 
January 7 and 8 gave enough details of the arrangmenets agreed 
upon to make possible an estimate of their value.* In the case 
of the African conventions a permanent settlement seems to have 
been found at last for questions which have defied all the efforts 
of the statesmen of both countries to solve for nearly 20 years, 
and their removal from the arena of controversy should do much 
to facilitate the approach to the only other serious question still 
awaiting settlement between the two countries—that of naval 
relations—as they have certainly contributed largely to the 
establishment of that mutual confidence which was the essential 
preliminary to the adoption of a common policy in Eastern 
Europe. 

7 the case of the agreements regarding Austria and the 
Danubian countries perhaps the outstanding, and certainly the 
most immediate, gain is the marked improvement in the political 
atmosphere which has resulted from the mere fact that the French 
and Italian Governments now see “eye to eye’’ on these major 
issues. For Signor Mussolini it is a matter for congratulation that 
he should have secured material benefits for his country in all three 
areas of Italian interest in Africa, while he has also been able to 
secure a formula of co-operation in the handling of Central 
European problems which avoids any mention of the word 
“revision ’’ and includes nothing which might injure the suscepti- 
bilities of Hungary. 

M. Laval, on his side, has the satisfaction of feeling that he 
has been able to reconcile agreement with Italy as to the adoption 
of a common Danubian policy with his Government’s support of the 
Little Entente ; a matter of great difficulty in view of the strained 
relations between Italy and Yugoslavia and of the radical divergence 
of view between the Little Entente and Italy on the subject of 
treaty revision. That M. Laval should have found the means to 
secure the assent of Signor Mussolini to accords which have been 
welcomed throughout Central Europe* as well as in France and 
Italy is an achievement of which he may well be proud, not 





(1) For particulars of these statements see Chronology, pages 22-23. 


(2) The German Government has, so far, not committed itself to any view of 
the accords. 
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only for its immediate and future value as a factor in the cop. 
solidation of peace, but also as a vindication of M. Barthou’s policy 
of restoring the French “system ’’; for this structure of alliances 
and groupings for the maintenance of the status quo had been jp 
danger of being destroyed by the weakening of the friendship of 
Poland’ and by the increasing independence of Yugoslavia and 
her evident willingness to establish better relations with Germany 
In particular, the refusal of both Germany and Poland to have 
anything to do with the proposal for an Eastern European Pact 
was a serious setback to M. Barthou’s plans. 

French policy accordingly turned to the task of establishing 
better relations with Italy, and of coming to an agreement with 
Soviet Russia. Fortunately the Soviet Government was in the 
mood for co-operation, owing to its fears of Japanese aggression 
in the Far East, but the question of reaching agreement with Italy 
was not soeasily dealt with. To begin with, there were the compli- 
cated and long-standing disputes as to Colonial questions—of which 
more must be said later—while there was also the fact that the 
relations of Italy with Yugoslavia not only had not improved, but had 
worsened as the result of two things: First, the action of Signor 
Mussolini in moving 40,000 troops to the Austrian frontier on the 
occasion of the Nazi rising which led to Herr Dollfuss’ death—this 
brought a statement from Belgrade that the League of Nations was 
the sole body competent to make decisions on the Austrian question, 
and that ‘every other unilateral measure, such as intervention 
would be an infringement of the Peace Treaties and could bring 
about other consequences’’—and second, the belief that the 
Italian authorities were, and had for long been, condoning the 
presence and the activities in Italy of terrorists responsible for the 
plots against King Alexander, and even for his death. 

M. Laval was accordingly faced with the task of bringing Italy 
and Yugoslavia together on terms of at least a fair degree of mutual 
confidence and of willingness to let bygones be bygones before he 
could hope to open negotiations with Italy on the Central European 
problem with any hope of success. * 

Signor Mussolini’s position was almost as difficult. He was 
believed to have changed very definitely in his attitude towards 
Germany as a result, among other things, of the Austrian rising o! 
July 25, but though ready to compromise on Colonial questions 
for the sake of solidarity with France he could not throw overboard 
his policy of ‘ revisionism,’ while he was also not prepared to 
sign any solemn engagement to respect permanently the territorial 





(1) Since the Pact of January 26, 1934 with Germany Poland has taken up 


the role of an equal in European councils, as evidenced by her action at Geneva 0! 


September 13 in denouncing the minority treaties. She was also estranged from 
France by the latter’s friendship with Russia. 


(2) In September, before the negotiations began which prepared the ground 


for M. Laval’s visit to Rome, the Temps described the settlement of the Italo- 
Yugoslav differences as ‘‘ the essential preliminary to agreement with France 
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integrity of Yugoslavia. His whole outlook as to the best means 
of dealing with the security problem was radically at variance with 
that of France, regional pacts for that purpose being, in his view, 
nothing more nor less than military alliances, and military alliances 
led to blocs and so to an increase of armaments for the specific 
protection of particular interests. On the other hand, the French 
objection to treaty revision was held in Rome to amount to a 
violation of the letter and spirit of the Covenant and to a rejection 
of a policy of peaceful European co-operation. 

Yugoslavia, largely as a result of King Alexander’s policy of 
carrying through a rapprochement with Bulgaria, had by the Autumn 
become the key to the situation in South-east Europe.’ The 
Italian Government could not ignore the hint from Belgrade as 
to the danger of military intervention in Austria ;* nor was it 
easy to see how the thorny question of treaty revision was to be 
handled in view of the plainly irreconcilable views of Hungary and 
the Little Entente. The reaffirmation of the declaration re- 
garding the independence of Austria’ was made at Geneva on 
September 27 last ; on October 6 the Duce made a speech at Milan 
in which he said that Italy would protect the independence of 
Austria, but not with the idea of imposing a sort of protectorate. 
It was more difficult to find a form of words in which to refer to 
treaty revision, but he compromised with some skill with a phrase 
to the effect that a ‘‘ true and fruitful peace ’’ could not be realized 
without justice. The next day he sent a telegram to General 
Gémbés* which read: “It is my wish to inform you that at the 
end of my speech, while I was talking of peace and the justice that 
should accompany it, I thought of and alluded to Hungary.”’ 

Early in November General G6mbés was in Rome, where he 
was followed a few days later by Herr von Schuschnigg, while later 
in the month conversations took place between the Austrian 
Chancellor and the Hungarian Premier in Vienna. The main 
purpose of these Rome and Vienna discussions was the putting 
into effect of the three “‘ three-cornered’’ protocols of Rome 
(concluded on March 17, May 14, and July 16) for developing 
commercial relations between Austria, Hungary and Italy and for 
assisting the export trade of the two landlocked countries. These 
protocols have more than a local interest, however. It is hoped 


(1) One of the : main ‘European tre nds during the past year has been the 
creation of a strong South-Slav bloc which would be strong enough to be friendly 
with Germany without being penetrated by her. (Vide the Fortnightly for 
November, 1934: ‘‘ The Changing Face of Europe.” 

(2) On October 6 M. Barthou stated that their friendship with Yugoslavia was 
becoming ever closer, and had overcome all the intrigues directed against it, a hint 
that Italy had always to reckon with French support for Yugoslavia 


(3) This was originally made at Geneva on February 17, 1934. 


(4) The Hungarian Premier broadcast an address on October 1 in which he 


said they would seek treaty revision peacefully ; they wished for friendship with 
France and better relations with the Little Entente. 
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that they will serve as the nucleus of a widening system of com. 
mercial and cultural agreements between all the States of Easter 
Europe. Speaking in Rome on November 17, in the presence oj 
the Austrian Chancellor, Signor Mussolini said that it was in the 
light of their desire for friendship with other countries that they 
had constructed “ that complex of political, economic and cultura! 
accords in which Italy and Austria share, together with their friend 
Hungary, and which is open to all who, by accepting the conditions 
laid down, pursue the same ideals.’’* 

The extension to the three countries of the Little Entente of 
these agreements between Italy, Austria and Hungary would 
certainly constitute an immense advance towards the stabilization 
of conditions in that part of Europe. The instruments now signed 
in Rome are not of a character to add definite political engagements 
of any kind to the trade arrangements already in force ; but they 
should be of great value as clearing the ground and preparing for 
progress to be made towards collaboration in the major political 
questions. They register community of views rather than specific 
undertakings, and as such afford a starting point for the solution 
of the chief problems of Europe by friendly co-operation. All that 
the French and Italian Governments now agree to do is to recom- 
mend that the position in Eastern Europe should be regulated by 
a multi-lateral agreement, which would be open to the adhesion, 
first, of the neighbours of Austria, and subsequently of other States. 
This agreement would engage its signatories to guarantee the 
independence and integrity of Austria by undertaking not to 
interfere by violence in each other’s internal affairs ; it is, however, 
uncertain how many States will subscribe to it, and as it will, in 
any case, need careful study France and Italy agree, in the mean- 
time, in order to forestall any menace to peace in that region, to 
consult each other upon the measures to be taken should such a 


threat arise.’ 

The other matters settled by the two statesmen concern the 
questions which have for many years been awaiting solution as 
regards the Italian claims in Africa. In order to understand the 
nature of these claims it is necessary to go back to the war period, 
as it was then that the undertakings were given to Italy on which 
she has based them. A secret treaty was signed on April 26, 1915 
between Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy setting forth the 
conditions on which Italy entered the War, and Article 13 of this 


read as follows: 

“In the event of France and Great Britain increasing their 
Colonial territories in Africa at the expense of Germany, these 
two Powers agree in principle that Italy may claim some equitable 

(1) The Budapesti Hirlap, on November 9, said that the three-cornered agree- 
ments of Rome had become the Magna Carta of Central European A usgleich. 

(2) This is presumably aimed at preventing action such as that taken by Italy 
at the end of July. 
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compensation, particularly as regards the settlement in her favour 
of the questions relative to the frontiers of the Italian colonies of 
Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya and the neighbouring colonies 
belonging to France and Great Britain.”’ 

In accordance with this promise Italy made the following 
demands at the Peace Conference: Rectification of the western 
and southern frontiers of Libya, with access to Lake Chad, and 
the cession of Jibuti in French Somaliland and of the French railway 
completed in 1917) from that port to Addis Ababa, while she was 
also anxious to have the status of Italians resident in Tunis placed 
on a satisfactory footing. She also asked for the cession from 
England of the valley of the Juba River and of the port of Kismayu, 
at the southern extremity of Italian Somaliland. 

To this last demand Great Britain acceded, and by handing 
over a stretch of territory, including the port, fulfilled her obliga- 
tions ‘‘ not magnificently indeed, but sufficiently.""" France agreed 
to a rectification of the Libyan frontier by which this was drawn 
through Ghadames-Ghat-Tummo,’ but refused to allow access to 
Lake Chad, and would not consider the transference of Jibuti or 
the railway. As regards the Italians in Tunis the situation was 
complicated and full of difficulties owing very largely to the fact 
that there were until recently considerably more Italians than 
French nationals in the country.’ Their position was regulated 
by Conventions concluded on September 28, 1896, but two of these 
—the Convention of commerce and the Consular Convention— 
were denounced by France in 1919. Both of them have, however, 
been tacitly renewed every three months, and are still regarded as 
regulating the rights and privileges of Italian residents, but the 
protection they afford is extremely precarious, since their definitive 
denunciation hangs over the Italian colony like the ‘ sword of 
Damocles.”’ 

The Consular Convention provides that “ Italians in Tunis and 
Tunisians in Italy shall be received and treated, with respect to 
their persons and goods, on the same basis and in the same manner 
as nationals and French citizens,’’ but Italian critics complain that 
the French Government has frequently violated the spirit of this 
undertaking, while a serious and hitherto insoluble problem has 
arisen over the question of naturalization. The aim of France is 
the gradual assimilation of the French population by means of 
naturalization, and to effect this she has resorted to three methods : 
the adoption of legislation favouring the interests of the French 
(as to education, the practise of medicine and the law, and so on) ; 
the encouragement of French emigration to Tunis ; and the furnish- 
ing of assistance for the settlement of foreigners other than Italians.* 





1) By an Agreement signed on July 25, 1924. 
By the Bonin-Pichon Agreement of September 12, 1919. 


( 
(2) 
(3) The census of 1931 showed something over 91,000 of each nationality. 


(4) It is thought, with some reason, that other races, e.g., Poles, Russians, 
‘ugoslavs, will be more ready to become naturalized. 
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A French law of December 20, 1923 provides for the automatic 
naturalization of all foreign residents in the third generation. The 
Italians are exempt from this under the 1896 Convention, but as 
this was actually denounced in 1919, and since then has only had 
the validity given by quarterly renewals it is not considered as 
anything more than a purely temporary arrangement which 
urgently awaits putting into proper shape. 

Negotiations for this purpose were actually opened as long ago 
as March, 1928, and at first seemed to be going well. But owing, 
according to the French view, to the extreme nature of the Italian 
demands,‘ and according to the Italian, to the unreasonable claim 
by France of the right to annex the Protectorate, if she wished, 
and to abrogate the 1896 Conventions no settlement has ever been 


reached. 

At the time France invaded Tunis—in 1881—the Italian residents 
far outnumbered the French, and the Italian colony has ever since 
offered a definite obstacle to the declared French policy of assimi- 
lation. The Fascist Government does everything possible to 
encourage Italians living abroad to retain their nationality, and 
the result has been a sense of grievance on both sides which has 
done nothing to improve the relations between the two countries. 


The 1896 Consular Convention has now been prolonged for 
30 years, assuring to locally-born Italians till 1965 the right to 
retain their nationality. A protocol has also been signed guarantee- 
ing that there shall be no interference with the Italian schools for 
the next 20 years, but until its exact terms are known it is not 
possible to say whether they remove the chief causes of the com- 
plaints of discrimination made against the French authorities. 


In any case the verdict of the Italian press appears to be that the 
settlement has reasonably satisfied Italian hopes and expectations. 
At least, the present and future position of Italians in Tunis is now 
known with precision and will remain as it is for an appreciable 
time before the special privileges of Italian nationals are extinguished. 

The exact extent of the Italian accessions of territory in Libya 
and Eritrea is not yet known, but it is evident that in the first-named 
area the Italians have been kept at a sufficient distance from Lake 
Chad to prevent the possibility of any threat to the communica- 
tions between French West and French Equatorial Africa. 


Finally, the agreement regarding the armaments question 
provides for consultation between the two countries should it be 
established that Germany has “ modified by unilateral act her 
obligations in the matter of armaments,’”’ an arrangement which, 
at first sight, may not appear to represent any marked advance in 
the approach towards the disarmament problem. Actually, how- 





(t) Italy asked for equality of treatment with France in tariff matters, freedom 
to develop her schools, the facility to acquire land on the same terms as French 
agriculturists, and permission to participate in the political life of Tunis. 
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ever, it has considerable significance. It amounts, in fact, to an 
undertaking by Italy to abandon an attitude which has, in the past, 
appeared to give some support for the German case and for 
Germany's argument that the failure of the victor Powers to disarm 
invalidates the clauses of the Treaty imposing disarmament on the 
vanquished. Germany will now have to face the fact that she can 
no longer look to differences of opinion between France and Italy 
in this point to weaken the opposition to her policy of disregarding 


the Treaty. 
a Ee 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


January 11th ... *84th Session of the League Council Geneva 
January 21st ... “Economic Committee = Geneva 
January 28th Rs *Finance Committee, I.L.O. . Geneva 
January 29th *6o9th Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O. Geneva 
March 25th ... *Permanent Central Opium Board ... Geneva 
eee znd Congress of EuropeanCustoms Union _ Brussels 

5th . *Permanent Mandates Commission a Geneva 


15-20 ... 6th International Congress for Scientific 
Management . oct a London 


July 29th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot ..... near Stockholm 


August 3rd-7th ..... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference .... me ac .. Stockholm 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia 


December 19th.—The Foreign Minister addressed a Note to the 
League rejecting the Italian version of the fighting at Walwal and 
accusing the Italians of having refused to grant the Boundary Com. 
mission the right of passage. The Note stressed that the protest 
against the attitude of the Italians was made not by the Abyssinian 
Commissioner alone, but by him and the British Commissioner jointly. 

Not only had there been Italian aggression at Walwal but also three 
days later in the interior of Ogaden province, and Walwal was Abyssinian 
territory illegally occupied by Italian troops. 

December 20th.—Publication of telegram from the Foreign Minister, 


(See League of Nations). 
December 26th.—Further telegram to the League. (See League 


of Nations). 
January ist, 1935.—A further Note was communicated to the 
League Secretariat, with additional information regarding the Walwal 


incident. 
January 2nd.—Publication of the Government’s Note of January rst. 


(See League of Nations). 

January 3rd.—The Government telegraphed to Geneva requesting 
the intervention of the League under Article 11 of the Covenant. It 
was also stated that Italian troops were massed before Gerlogubi, and 
had committed aggression against the garrison there on December 28th, 
while aircraft were continually flying over the district. 

Austria. 

December 20th.—An official statement was issued to the effect that 
Nazi centres had been discovered at Linz, Steyr, and other places in 
Upper Austria and 20 leaders had been arrested. Arms were seized and 
documents revealing steps taken for the reorganization of the Nazi 


party and S.A. formations. 
December 22nd.—The Minister of Finance informed the press that 


the revised Budget Estimates for 1935 showed expenditure at 1,899.9 
million schillings and revenue at 1,846.6 million, leaving a deficit of 
53-3 millions, which would be reduced by 40 millions through the use 
of the Treasury reserve and the operation of the conversion of the 
League Loan of 1923. 

December 24th.—The President’s Christmas Amnesty was extended 
to 170 of the political offenders (including 93 Socialists and 37 Nazis 
implicated in the July attempt), and it was announced that legal 
proceedings pending against about 1,000 Socialists would be abandoned. 

December 26th.—Fight between Austrian Legionaries and _ local 


inhabitants at Bad Aibling. (See Germany). 


Belgium. 
December 19th.—The Chamber, by 93 votes to 76, passed the bill 
fixing the strength of the Army for 1935. It provided that, as a 
measure of economy the annual contingent should number 40,000, 
instead of the 44,000 fixed by the militia law. 
China. 
December 19th.—Large bodies of troops were reported to be opera- 
ting against marauding Communists south of Wuhu, and Bnitish, 
Japanese, and U.S. gunboats were anchored in the river. 
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In Hunan 1,600 Reds were stated to have been captured at 
Chengpu, but the main bodies were believed to have escaped into 
Kweichow. 

December 27th.—The Reds were reported to have captured three 
towns in Kweichow, and the Provincial Government appealed to 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi for help. They in turn appealed to Nanking 
‘or funds, and Chiang Kai-shek was stated to have promised them a 
monthly subsidy for the campaign. 

January 1st, 1935.—The Government forces reported successes 
wainst the Communists in Kweichow, and the recovery of Chenyuan. 

January 2nd.—The Communists captured Kweitung, and were 
stated to be threatening the capital, Kweiyang. 

January 6th.—Hwangping and Shiping, in Kweichow, were re- 
captured from the Communists, thus relieving the pressure on 


Kweiyang. 


Czechoslovakia. 


December 29th.—The President, as Commander-in-Chief, issued an 
Army Order explaining the extension of the term of military service as a 
purely defensive measure, forced upon them by developments abroad. 
It had been purposely delayed until * iron necessity made it imperative 


to introduce it.” 


France. 
December 18th.—Speaking in the Chamber M. Pierre Cot said he 


hoped the Disarmament Conference resolution of June 28th, 1934, on 


the private manufacture of arms would be given practical application ; 
meanwhile France could deal with the problem as regards her own 
factories. State arsenals, he said, produced armaments at much more 
reasonable prices than private factories, which ought not to be allowed 
to make large profits out of them, and he urged the Government to 
prepare a plan for the progressive nationalization of war industries. 
The war profiteers could be paid in bonds, and a beginning could be 
made with the firms making guns, rifles and machine guns. Failing 
that, they should at least be put under the strictest control—in the 
ommercial sense of the word. 

M. Flandin said the Government would do its best to secure the 
adoption of the international agreement, but as regards nationalization 
it was impossible to draw a clear line between war and non-war in- 
dustries. He agreed that in wartime profiteering in arms was intolerable, 
but in time of peace a control of profits was difficult. He did not believe 
that much could be saved by nationalizing certain industries. 

The Minister of War reminded them that it was essential for 
France to exercise the maximum ingenuity in her military technique, 
and he considered the research done by private manufacturers was of 
the utmost value. 

December 19th.—The text was published of the Franco-Soviet 
‘ommercial Protocol signed in Moscow on December goth. 

December 23rd.—The Budget Estimates for 1935 were finally 
adopted, after being passed by the Senate. Expenditure was shown as 
47,517 million francs, and receipts as 46,992 millions, leaving a deficit 
of 825 millions. 
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December 31st.—In an interview to the /ntransigeant the Minister 
of Marine said France could not adhere to a new naval agreement if j; 
profoundly modified that of Washington both in its principles and 
methods. 

He said they would participate in the new discussions, “ as always 
with a keen desire to serve peace ... to meet new external cop- 
ditions there must be a new treaty.” 

January 2nd.—M. Laval issued a statement reading: “ At the 
invitation of the Italian Government M. Pierre Laval, the Foreign 
Minister, will leave for Rome to-morrow. ...M. Laval will have 
important discussions concerning the two countries, and also on 
questions of general policy in conclusion of the conversations which 
have been in progress for some time past through the diplomatic 
channels.” 

M. Moret resigned from the Governorship of the Bank of France 
and was succeeded by M. Tannery, whose appointment was understood 
to foreshadow a change of Treasury policy and the reorganization of 
the short-term money market. 

January 3rd.—Writing in the Candide M. Flandin made a state- 
ment on his plans in which he said the State was justified in influencing 
production only to secure and defend its organized liberty. Legislation 
designed to provide industry with the means to avert over-production 
would shortly be prepared. Having established the proper rhythm o/ 
production, the Government would take part in the efforts to increase 
it, above all in the Colonies. 

M. Flandin also said that Capitalism, so far from being dead, was 
assuming new life with new forms, shown in the extension of a more 
vital spirit among the people. Turning to political questions he 
expressed the opinion that constitutional reform was not immediately 
necessary ; on the other hand, the separation of political and judicial 
affairs, and the purification of justice ought to be achieved without 
delay, and here again legislation was in preparation. 

He invited the various political leagues to dissolve ; he was govern- 
ing and would continue to govern, but he realized that the French 
people were too intelligent to accept abjectly a dictatorship, “ which 
fills the prisons, paralyzes all tongues, and condemns a whole nation 
to live in silence and in fear.” 

M. Laval left for Rome after giving a statement to the press in 
which he said the task he was taking up with Signor Mussolini was “ a 
question, not merely of establishing a solid basis for the unchangeable 
friendship between France and Italy, which is natural enough, but also 
of placing our common friendship at the service of peace . . . because 
we have the same appreciation of the serious difficulties before us, we 
shall jointly champion the interests of peace. I have been careful not 
to do anything that is incompatible with respect tor our friendships . . - 
those who have given me their confidence will not be deceived. . . .” 


January 4th.—M. Laval in Rome. (See Jialy). 

January 5th.—Speeches in Rome by Signor Mussolini and M. Laval. 
(See Italy). 

January 7th.—Announcement re signature of agreements re Central 
Europe and Italian Colonial questions. (See Italy). 
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13 
German 


Deore 19th.—Dr. Frank, the Reich Commissioner for Justice, 
was appointed Minister without portfolio. 

It was learnt that the Government had forbidden propaganda 
for the Neo-Pagan Movement in the Hitler Youth Movement, and 
the head of the German Faith Movement (which embraced the majority 
of the 30 sects in the Neo-Pagan Organization) issued a protest against 
the ban, on the ground that the *“* German Faith ” was a belief deserving 
as much consideration as any other. 

Authoritative commentary on M. Laval’s speech pointed out that 
he had not said when the negotiations were to be resumed during which 
Germany should state her position, but, in any case this was not an 
urgent matter, since the German view about the Eastern Pact was 
made clear in a memorandum delivered in various capitals in Sep- 
tember. The primary German claim in all negotiations was for that 
right to equality in armaments which had long since been conceded to 
her in principle. 

Of the Franco-Soviet Protocol the question was asked as to what 
was the general tendency of this co-operation between Paris and 
Moscow. Its effects could not be seen, but that it complicated direct 
understanding with third countries was obvious. The persistent 
reports of a military agreement between France and Russia were “ not 
exactly gainsaid by the Protocol.” An alliance ‘ would fit perfectly 
well into the framework of the officially admitted agreements.” 

December 20th.—Talks between German and French ex-combatants, 
opened in Baden-Baden in August, were resumed in Berlin, when Herr 
Hitler received the President and Secretary of the French Union 
Fédérale des Anciens Combattants. 

December 21st.—Professor Barth was dismissed by the Disciplinary 
Court at Cologne, at the instance of the Minister for Education. The 
students at Bonn University were reported to have refused to attend 
‘ectures given by his successor, a German Christian, who was appointed 
to continue his work. 

December 23rd.—The Commissioner for Price Supervision issued an 
order to the textile industry making manufacturers and dealers re- 
sponsible for seeing that sufficient supplies were available to the 
population, especially of the lower priced goods. 

December 24th.—In a broadcast to the nation and to Germans 
abroad Herr Hess said: ‘* The world knows to-day, and representative 
politicians of other nations have recognized this, that thanks are alone 
due to the Fiihrer if the peace of Europe was preserved during the past 
year, when it was often in grave danger. His prudent hand and re- 
a declarations have shown him to be a statesman of world-political 

quality.” 

Herr Hitler’s efforts to improve Franco-German relations had 
already had positive results in the visit to Berlin of French front-line 
soldiers. In a reference to Austria Herr Hess expressed ” deep com- 
passion with the fearful sufferings of those of German sympathies in 
Austria. . . .” 

December 26th.—In a statement to the Associated Press the Minister 
of Defence said he was not authorized to answer questions about 
German armaments—‘a purely political question ”’—but he gave a 
definite denial to some of the stories current, such as that they were 
smuggling in American aeroplanes. 
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As to the S.A. and S.S. he said that playing at soldiers had ceased 
since June 30, and the Reichswehr alone bore the nation’s arms. He 
admitted that he advocated conscription, but maintained that if 
Germany were remotely thinking of conquest or war an army of long- 
term soldiers would be superior to one of conscripts. They had their 
own military conception, which did not see the Army as an instrument 
of aggression, but as a high school for the formation of the character. 

A fight in a café at Bad Aibling, Upper Bavaria, between loca! 
inhabitants and Austrian Legionaries, resulted in the death of one of 
the former and the serious wounding of nine others. The local police 
were stated to be unable to stop the fighting, which only ended on the 
arrival of an S.S. detachment from Dachau. 


December 27th.—An official statement was issued denying a number 
of rumours regarding the number of persons arrested and the relations 
between certain of the Nazi leaders. (One story was to the effect that 
230 leaders had been executed and others gave the number of those 
arrested as from 1,000 to 4,000 persons). 

It was denied that there had been any executions, while the number 
arrested was stated to be about 300, of whom 200 had already been 
released. None of the arrests had any political motive, nor was there 
any disaffection in or strife between the S.A. and the S.S. 


December 28th.—Chief Group Leader von Jagow (the successor 
of Karl Ernst) issued a manifesto in which, referring to the thinning 
of the S.A. ranks since June 30, he said 1934 was the year of the con- 
solidation of the S.A. The spirit of the new Storm Troops was not on« 
of swollen numbers, but rather of the closed ranks of the old Storm 
Troops, who desired nothing for themselves but everything for th: 
people. 

The Reichsbote was again confiscated owing to an article by Bishop 
Marahrens, described as very moderate and conciliatory towards th 
State. 

All the Roman Catholic newspapers in Germany were reported 
to have published, in full or in part, Signor Mussolini’s article on 
‘Church and State,” which had been reproduced in the Osservator 
Romano. 

December 30th.—In a New Year’s message to the armed forces 
Herr Hitler, as their Commander-in-Chief said: ‘* Our Service shall in 
future know only one aim : Germany’s resurgence in a peace of equality, 
of honour, and of assured freedom.” 

The Foreign Minister said that the more determined and clear- 
sighted their internal policy was the better was the prospect that the 
nation would also be able to attain its legitimate foreign politica! 
desires. After the Saar had returned to Germany it could be hoped 
‘that a development will set in in foreign affairs leading to understand- 
ing among the nations and to lasting peace.” 

General Goring referred to their satisfaction at the consciousness 
that Germany had become “a compact unit, a firmly shaped, single- 
toned will, in the fist of the man who guides the destiny of the nation 
as Fuhrer and Chancellor of the Reich.” 

Dr. Goebbels said they had the earnest intention of eliminating 
during the coming year “the remaining material of potential crisis 
in our internal and external life, so that the whole energy of our nation 
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may be applied to the work of reconstruction and the continuation of 
the campaign against unemployment so successfully begun.” 

He also prophesied that after the Saar Plebiscite Germany would 
succeed in coming to a real and lasting peace with the French people on 
the basis of equal rights for equal nations. 

Herr Biirckel broadcast from Stuttgart a statement denying an 
allegation of the intention to establish concentration camps in the Saar 
and adding that, “in executing our own Guarantee Agreement I will 
see to it that any terrorist elements there may eventually be, even if 
they only reveal their lack of political understanding by bragging talk, 
are effectively checked ... the pacification of relations between 
France and Germany is worth more to us than all the separatists 
together, whose last remnants can only be held together by such 
atrocity tales as Herr Braun produces. . . . I solemnly assure the 
entire population of the Saar that I am of the opinion that a people 
who, like the Saarlanders, have 15 years of oppression behind them, 
really have no more need of concentration camps. Those people who 
threaten with black lists, or pretend that such lists exist, would deserve, 
in view of this sly and shameful sort of separatist propaganda, to be 
brought before the Plebiscite Court. After the reincorporation pre- 
cisely these elements will receive our attention.” 


December 31st.—The official Diplomatische Korrespondenz, in a 
survey of the disarmament situation, said that the Conference was 
still alive, in spite of its failure to accomplish its main task, and not- 
withstanding that there had been no lack of attempts to bury it. An 
agreement in which all participating States would assume similar 
obligations to those imposed on Germany had proved to be a political 
impossibility ; but it was still an open question whether a convention 
was not possible that would set a limit to competition. 

The task of 1935 was to arrive at a contractual settlement of the 
arms question on a basis of equality of rights. Great Britain, it was 
maintained, was not thinking of opposing the practical accomplishment 
of the German demands, but the attitude of France was not so clear. 
(he strong emphasis laid on the security question seemed to indicate 
the direction in which Paris would like to press all further discussions. 

For Germany the questions of armaments and security merged 
into the single question of full, practical equality of rights. Without a 
defence system guaranteeing the security of State and nation, con- 
tractual safeguards and instruments of security based on international 
law such as were sought by France (e.g., the Eastern Pact) were only 
privileges of the strong at the expense of the weak. How could one talk 
of European security in the East and withhold from a country which 
was supposed to participate the most obvious and only effective 
foundation of security, an adequate defensive organization ? 

Appeals were issued by the Roman Catholic Bishops of Speyer 
and Trier, the Archbishop of Breslau, and the Bishops of the Paderborn 
and Lower Rhine Province reminding their diocesans in the Saar that 
no Germans could regard with indifference a decision which would have 
such important consequences for the future of the Fatherland. “* As 
German Catholics,” the Bishops of Speyer and Trier stated, “ it is our 
duty to uphold the greatness, the welfare and the peace of our Father- 
‘and. Our most important means to this end is prayer. . . .” 

In a further New Year’s broadcast Dr. Goebbels said the Party 
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programme for 1935 included a renewed attack on unemployment: 
raising the standard of living, without endangering production costs : 
a solution of the foreign exchange and raw material problems; and 
the liquidation of the Church conflict. 

As to the last-named he accused the opposition pastors of using 
the cloak of religion to disrupt national unity. If a peaceful solution 
of the conflict was not soon achieved he would see to it that these dis- 
turbing elements were dealt with in the same manner as other enemies 
of the Nazi State. 

In a sermon in Munich Cathedral Cardinal Faulhaber criticized 
the attitude of the Nazi leaders towards religion, and said that holy 
things were being desecrated. 

Signature of trade agreement with South Africa. (See South Africa). 

January ist, 1935.—At the New Year’s Reception of the Diplomatic 
Corps the Papal Nuncio, conveying greetings to Herr Hitler, said they 
could not be blind to the fact that very serious obstacles stood in th: 
way of world peace ; they were convinced, however, that they could 
be overcome by the co-operation of all men of good will, and with the 
application of justice and brotherly love. 

In his reply Herr Hitler said that these words expressed the view 
of the whole German people, and went on: “ No country can feel the 
need of peace more profoundly than Germany, which, after difficult 
years full of tribulation and sorrow, has united with all her energies 
for her internal reconstruction ; which wants to complete this re- 
construction in tranquillity; and which only demands the same 
recognition and respect from the other countries for her vital rights as 
she accords to them.” 

Later he said: ‘I see no problem in the relations among nations, 
which might not be capable of an amicable solution if handled with 
understanding. . . . The German people and its Government are at 
any rate determined to contribute their share to a shaping of inter- 
national relations ensuring honourable co-operation on the basis oi 
equality of rights. . . .” 

In a manifesto to the Nazi Party the Fiihrer claimed that during 
1934 Germany and her people had grown stronger in every sphere ot 
their national existence and self-preservation, and “after the purge 
of unworthy elements undertaken last summer the Party is to-day 
more than ever the bearer of the nation’s political will.” 

In conveying the congratulations of the Armed Forces to the 
Fiihrer General von Blomberg said they looked to him with gratitude, 
in particular for the suppression on June 30th of “ the general revolt 
a rising which in the first place was aimed at the Services, and therewit!i 
against one of the two pillars which support the structure of the new 
Reich.” 

January 2znd.—Herr Darré signed a decree amalgamating ti 
Ministries of Agriculture of the Reich and of the State of Prussia. 

January 3rd.—The political, military and party leaders of the 
Reich met in secret conclave in Berlin and were addressed by tl 
Fuhrer and General Géring. An official statement said that after th 
meeting had been opened by Herr Hess General Géring welcomed the 
assembled leaders in his capacity as host and “ master of the house. 
(It was held in the Opera House). The gathering, it continued, was @ 
remarkable demonstration of the whole German leadership, whic! 
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jjaced on record in an impressive and unique way the unity among 
1e leaders of the nation as against the recent lies and slanders circulated 
abroad. 

The whole German people was represented by its leaders assembled 
in an overwhelming demonstration to combat, in view of the Saar 
plebiscite, the campaign of lies against Nazi Germany, “ for the un- 
scrupulousness of this campaign, which is organized and systematically 
fostered by emigrant centres abroad, is unparalleled . . . there is no 
nonsense and stupidity that has not been invented by them in their 
hatred of Germany.” 

In his opening address Herr Hess, expressing their loyalty to Herr 
Hitler, said: ‘* All together, the heads of the Party and State—your 
paladins, your generals, your Ministers—greet you as Germany’s 
Fiihrer in gratitude and veneration.” 

Herr Hitler said the motto of the emigrés—the same elements who 
had persecuted the movement for 14 years—was “ Lies always spread 
faster than truth. Therefore lie, lie and lie again, and perhaps some 
of it will stick.”” They had always made the same mistake ; hitherto 
they had proclaimed the date of the “German collapse”’’; if they 
had now become more cautious and were prophesying the next catas- 
trophe for January 14th, in order that their lie should not become 
obvious before the plebiscite, this manoeuvre would not help them 
much either. 

On January 13th it was necessary for the brethren who wanted 
to return home after 15 years of gallant resistance to know that they 
were returning to a worthy home. And the enemy must realize that 
they were confronted by the whole nation, the entire State of to-day, 
in an oath-bound community, in defence of German honour and the 
vital interests of the nation. . . . And he concluded: “ No difficulty 
will ever be greater than our will, our faith, or decency, our ability to 
hold together, and our work in common.” 

General Go6ring said: ‘* The confidence you have just expressed 
in us fills us with deep pride. A provocative campaign abroad .. . 
vainly hopes . . . to cause unrest and mistrust at home by the invention 
of stupid lies. . . . The attempt to weaken us by this cunning and 
systematic press campaign must and will be thwarted by our iron nerves, 
our mutual loyalty and the bonds of our oath.” 

The official News Agency subsequently issued a statement to the 
effect that on January Ist information reached Berlin of an impending 

‘fresh campaign of lies” from abroad. Counter-measures were at 
once decided on, and within 24 hours the ‘‘ whole leadership” of 
Germany was assembled in Berlin. 

It was remarked by the press that the Reichswehr was proportion- 
ately much more strongly represented than other institutions, and 
reports were current that the chief object of the meeting was to explain 
to Reichswehr officers the reasons which had necessitated the shooting 
of General von Schleicher. 

It was reported that, in a recent lecture to Army officers, the 
Minister of the Interior said that many people had thought that the 
quickest approach to Nazi ideals would have been to destroy the Weimar 
Constitution, but Herr Hitler had preferred to keep to his oath (sworn 
before the Supreme Court in 1930) to achieve power by legal means. 
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Moreover, it was often impolitic to impose new legal forms from above 
before public opinion was prepared for incisive measures. 

Dr. Frick went on to say that ‘‘ The Constitution of our Germanic 
brother-nation in England is similarly not set out in documentary form. 
but has been organically evolved in the course of many centuries, and 
has most satisfactorily stood all tests.” 

Semi-official comment on M. Laval’s visit to Rome asked whether 
the necessary harmony of will and action in important internationa| 
questions could be brought about at all by multilateral pacts. It was 
the essence of such pacts to try to obtain the agreement of all par- 
ticipants on outward formulas, which meant, in effect, talking round 
the real difficulties and leaving untouched the root of the evil that had 
to be eliminated. 

January 4th.—The Minister of the Interior issued an order for- 
bidding interference by Nazi Party organizations (e.g., the Labour 
Front) in the conduct of Government and municipal departments 
The State, he said, could itself look after the interests of officials, and 
he vetoed the presentation of proposals about payment and promotion 
by officials’ organizations and forbade the “criticism of superiors 
including the responsible State Executive.” 

Writing in the Vélkischer Beobachter Herr Rosenberg described the 
Nazi Movement and the armed forces, represented at the Berlin meeting 
as “the two supporting pillars of the German house,” and continued 
“They are both dependent on each other in the defence of German 
labour, in the solution of the difficult economic and social problems o/ 
our times. Whatever may, perhaps, have remained over in the way ol 
past misunderstandings was here melted away by the mightiness of the 
Fihrer’s speech, and active work in his sense must and will be th 
result of this historic hour in the Prussian State Opera.” 

January 5th.—Copies of many foreign newspapers, including the 
Daily Telegraph, Manchester Guardian and News Chronicle, were 
confiscated in Berlin on account of their reports of the Berlin meeting. 

January 6th.—In a speech at the opening of a Saar exhibition in 
Berlin Dr. Goebbels said that on January 13th a chapter of many 
centuries could be closed, which had found expression in eternal hatred 
between two great nations whom destiny had placed side by side. The 
Saar might become a bridge between France and Germany, on which 
the two peoples could find their way to each other; “ it offers an 
opportunity,” he said, “‘to pursue a new line of Franco-German 
co-operation for the benefit of all Europe. We are ready to bury the 
past and begin a new and peaceful future.” 

Herr Hess made a similar conciliatory speech. 

January 8th.—The Berliner Tageblatt, in a reference to the “ non- 
interference statute’ for Austria, said that this species of interna- 
tional agreement only assumed importance, “‘ even validity, step bj 
step ; when, that is to say, other countries principally concerned havi 
had their say, in this case above all Germany and Hungary.” 

The D.A.Z. saw in the Franco-Italian formula ‘in regard to 
Germany’s so-called rearmament” a certain advance on the French 
“No” of April 17th. ‘On this ‘ No,’ in the long run, Barthou’s 
policy was wrecked,” the paper said, “‘ and Signor Mussolini seems to 
have succeeded in convincing M. Laval of the rightness of the Anglo- 
Italian point of view at that time. The new formula is an interpretation 
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of the equality Declaration of December, 1932, and provides that the 
rearmament of Germany is made dependent on one condition—namely, 
upon the conclusion between Germany and the five signatory Powers 
of the December Declaration of a special Convention on this question.” 

Geneva, it considered, had really nothing whatsoever to do with 
the complex of questions discussed in Rome, and the position of Germany 
in regard to the League was a question which the world would have to 
-xamine from quite different angles. 

The Pan-German League concluded a congress at Hanover at 
which claims were made for the return of the African Colonies. 


Great Britain. ; 
December 19th.—A meeting was held of the British, Japanese 


and U.S.A. representatives at which it was decided that the naval 
conversations should be adjourned. An official statement was issued 
saying that the conversations “‘ are agreed by the representatives of 
all three Governments to have served a useful purpose . . . they 
became broadened in scope in the light of proposals and suggestions 
made... every aspect of the Naval problem has been discussed 
between the parties frankly, fully, and amicably. . . . The French and 
Italian Governments . . . have been kept informed of all developments. 

“ Although the three Governments represented in these conver- 
sations are in favour of a continuation of naval limitation with such 
reduction as can be agreed upon by all the Powers concerned, the 
principle and methods for achieving this in the future remain to be 
determined. . . . The Governments concerned in the conversations 
will keep in close touch with each other and with the other Governments 
which are parties to the London and Washington Treaties. The ad- 
journment will also give His Majesty’s Government an opportunity for 
further consultation with the Governments in the Dominions. It is 
hoped that . . . the situation will so develop as to justify a subsequent 
meeting as soon as the opportune moment arrives.” 

Sir John Simon broadcast an address in which he expressed the 
“firm hope that the efforts we have all been making to prepare the 
ground will enable further conversations to take place, say, in two or 
three months’ time.’’ The Government held that nothing could be 
more important for the peace of the world than for the Naval Powers 
with special interests and responsibilities in the Far East to continue 
to agree on naval limitation and to co-operate in a collective system 
designed to preserve good and friendly relations between all nations 
in that area, and he continued: ‘‘ But the British Commonwealth has 
responsibilities there which we must discharge . . . at the same time 
we try to put ourselves in the position of others, and mean to do our 
utmost to work out with them agreed plans which will do justice to 
all, and will provide what I called in the House of Commons that 
‘equality of security’ which is the right of every community.” 

December 20th.—Government’s Note to the League re supply of 
arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. (See League of Nations). 

_ The Report was published of the Mission of the Federation of 
British Industries on its investigations into trade possibilities in Japan 
and Manchukuo. 

It was announced in Parliament that a scheme for the development 
of Empire air communications was to be put into operation at once. 
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It provided for a very material improvement on existing time schedules, 
a substantial increase in the frequency of service and the carrying by 
air of all first-class mail to the Empire countries covered by the 
projected services. 

Mails would reach India in two days, East Africa in two and a half. 
the Cape in four days, and Australia in seven. 

December 21st.—During a debate in the Commons on financial! 
policy Mr. Chamberlain replied to the criticism that all the Government 
had done was to make cheap money available. He reminded the House 
how much cheap money had done—it had reduced the cost of the 
National Debt by 20 per cent., and enabled the local authorities to 
borrow at just over 3 per cent. and, as regards the desirability o/ 
currency stabilization, he said they had secured that ideal within the 
sterling area. The difficulty of carrying the process further was that 
the dollar and franc were not in harmony, and if they tried to stabilize 
in terms of the one or the other, they would lose the present valuable 
freedom of sterling and possibly be driven again into inflation. 

December 2g9th.—The U.S. delegates to the London Naval Con- 
versations left on their return to America. 

January 3rd.—The Dominions Office announced that an agreement 
had been concluded with the Government of the Irish Free State by 
which the latter would take about 1,250,000 tons of coal annually from 
England, while the latter country would increase its purchases oi 
cattle from Ireland by 334 per cent. over the 1934 quotas. 


Hungary. . . . . . 
December 27th.—The Pestt Hirlap published an article on revision 


of the Treaties in which it insisted that there could be no compromise 
on the questions of the satisfaction of Hungary’s territorial claims, th 
recognition of her right of military, economic and political equality 
and the safeguarding of her minority rights in the Succession States by 
international sanctions. 

January 1st, 1935.—It was stated authoritatively that the hitch 
in the Franco-Italian Conversations was not in any way due to a dis- 
inclination of Hungary to support the proposed guarantee for Austna 
Hungary would never put obstacles in the way of an arrangement 
designed to serve the interests of Austria. 

January 8th.—The press welcomed the Rome agreements, stating 
that Hungary had long been aware of the fact that her cause would 
make little headway unless she were able to win the goodwill of France 
The Budapesti Hirlap said that Hungary had already shown het 
readiness to conclude with her neighbours political agreements of a 
similar character to those contemplated by the Rome accord, on th 
understanding that such agreements should represent conventions 
concluded between Sovereign States of full and equal status, and be 
conceived in a spirit of give and take. 

The resignations were announced of the President of the Nationa! 
Bank and the Minister of Agriculture. Dr. Imredy, the Finance 
Minister, was appointed President of the Bank, and M. Fabinyi, th 
Minister for Commerce, was asked to act as Finance Minister for th 
time being. 

_ The General Staff of the Army resigned, as a protest against ‘h 
disciplining of an officer in connection with the Marseilles crime. 
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December 19th.—The Viceroy addressed the European Association 
on the Report of the Select Committee, and in his survey of the proposals 
and the way in which they would affect all classes made clear his belief 
that the proposed constitutional framework was sound and workable ; 
also that the proposals marked an immense advance towards responsible 
covernment. He reiterated his claim that his constant effort while 
in India had always been to move India forward ‘ until she achieves 
her great desire to arrive at a complete position of equal partnership 
within the Empire with the other Dominions under the Crown.”’ 

The proposal to make the Centre largely autonomous was, he 
onsidered, one of the most important of them. He had long been 
convinced that the existing system of having a non-official majority 
with an irremovable executive was a temptation to irresponsibility 
in the Legislative Assembly, and the worst possible training for 
Parliamentary life. 

December 30th.—The Congress of the National Liberal Federation 
passed a resolution, unanimously, rejecting the Report of the Joint 


' Select Committee. 


Iraq. 
December 27th.—Persian telegram to League re frontier question. 


See Persta). 
January 4th.—Publication of Notes exchanged with Persian 
Government re frontier. (See League of Nations). 


Irish Free State. 


_ January 3rd.—Announcement of trade agreement with the British 
Government. (See Great Britain). 


Italy. 

December 19th.—An article by Signor Mussolini on ‘* Church and 
state,” published by the Paris Figaro, was reproduced by the Osser- 
vatore Romano. The Duce said that, throughout history, when the 
State came into conflict with religion the State was at a disadvantage 
—it was fighting against something intangible, against the spirit, in 
a fight in which the spirit became deeper and firmer, whereas the 
State’s best weapons proved useless. 

He rejected utterly the very idea of founding a State religion or 
making the religion to which nearly all Italians were attached sub- 
ordinate to the State. According to the Fascist outlook, religion was 
absolutely free and independent in its own house. It was not the 
duty of the State to create new gospels and other dogmas, to overthrow 
old deities and put in their place new ones established on race and 
slood, and on Nordic faith. 

December 20th.—Abyssinian telegram to League in reply to Italian 
‘elegram. (See League of Nations). 

December 26th.—Publication of telegram from the Italian Govern- 
ment ve Walwal. (See League of Nations). 

January 3rd.—The Government sent to the League a reply to the 
Abyssinian telegram of the previous day. This denied that there had 
been any advance into Abyssinian territory or any bombardment of 
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Gerlogubi, and stated that Afdub had been garrisoned by Italian troops 
for several years. Reconnaissance flights were necessitated by 
Abyssinian troop concentrations in the neighbourhood of Walwal. 

January 4th.—M. Laval arrived in Rome, and was met by Signor 
Mussolini, Signor Suvich, Baron Aloisi, and many officials. The press 
welcomed him as an emissary who would, at length, put an end to “ an 
absolutely negative situation” in the relations between France and 
Italy. 

January 5th.—Speaking at an official banquet Signor Mussolini 
said that M. Laval’s visit represented a concrete sign of the Italo- 
French rapprochement which had in view “ certain common objectives 
which transcend the sphere of Italo-French relations and rise to a 
vaster significance in the European sense.” 

Their meeting had reaffirmed certain general principles which had 
governed Italian policy for 10 years, and he emphasized that, as regards 
Central Europe, there was no question of renouncing their respective 
friendships. It was a question of ‘harmonizing in the Danubian basin 
the interest and vital necessities of the individual States with the 
exigencies of a general nature for the sake of European pacification 
rom this wide standpoint our accords cannot and must not be in- 
terpreted as opposed to, or as even excluding other Powers which 
desire to add their collaboration to the work which we mean to 
initiate.” 

He hoped the understanding between them might “soon se 
realized in every part the blending of the exigencies of France and 
Italy, and may represent the first meeting point in the policies o! 
two great countries.” 

M. Laval said in these hoped-for agreements France pursued 1 
egotistical aim ; “‘ she has a legitimate preoccupation for her security 
but she means to take her part in the necessary work of reconciliation 
between the peoples.” 

To Signor Mussolini he said: ‘‘ By putting your prestige at th 
service of Europe you will bring an indispensable aid to the maintenanc 
of peace. Recently, at Geneva, risks of conflict were avoided, but 
peace remains precarious . . . the peoples do not wish to wait an) 
longer.” 

January 7th.—The Premier and the French Foreign Minister 
signed a number of instruments embodying agreements reached 11 
the negotiations and a statement was issued to the effect that thes 
accords related to “‘ the interests of the two countries in Africa ané 
also documents which register the community of views held by their 
Governments upon questions of a European order. They hav 
established the agreement of the two Governments upon the necessit} 
of a multilateral understanding on the questions of Central Europe 
They have agreed that the conception of the course to be followe¢ 
shall be submitted as rapidly as possible to the examination of thi 
countries interested. Further, they have agreed that, pending th 
conclusion of the understanding mentioned above, they will examin 
together in the spirit of the understanding all the measures that th 
situation may eventually require.” 

In a statement to the French press Signor Mussolini said the\ 
had succeeded in reaching agreement on both sets of problems 
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European and African. As to the former, the protocols represented 
the desired result ; “‘ naturally, the agreement, like any other, repre- 
ents a reciprocally satisfactory compromise between opposing 
exigencies, for diplomacy shows its utility and sagacity in search for 
and realization of, not in the destruction of, the balances necessary for 
the friendship and collaboration of the peoples.” 

The agreement “fixed a common Franco-Italian attitude in 
possible eventualities.”” It was in no way directed against anybody 
but aimed at widening the horizon of European life. Friendship must 
be constantly cultivated, not remain “* mummified ”’ in diplomatic 
protocols. 

M. Laval informed the Italian press that neither he nor Signor 
Mussolini had sacrificed any vital interests; they could now, without 
reserve freely face the examination of all the problems imposing 
themselves on their attention. 

The policy agreed upon offered “ to all the Governments on the 
same plane of moral equality the possibility of associating themselves 
in a plan whose exclusive object is the organization of peace. . . .” 


January 8th.—An official statement was issued regarding the 
various instruments signed. In regard to the Danube basin the two 
Governments agreed to recommend to the States principally in- 
terested the conclusion of an agreement of non-interference in their 
respective internal affairs, and a reciprocal undertaking not to foment 
or favour any action aiming at an attempt by force upon the territorial 
integrity and the political and social régime of one of the contracting 
countries. 

This agreement was intended in the first instance to be concluded 
between Italy, Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
\ustia, and to be open to the adhesion of France, Poland and 
Rumania. 

Further, the two Governments, in consideration of the necessity 
to maintain the independence and integrity of Austria, agreed that, 
should this independence and integrity be menaced they would consult 
between themselves and with Austria as to the measures to be taken. 
This consultation was subsequently to be extended by France and 
ltaly to the other States in order to ensure their concurrence. 

On the question of armaments it was stated: ‘‘ The French and 
Italian Governments, referring to the Declaration of equality of rights 
of December 11th, 1932, have found themselves in agreement in their 
recognition that no country can modify by unilateral act its obligations 
in the matter of armaments, and that in the case of this eventuality 
being established they should consult each other.” 

It was also announced that the two statesmen had signed a general 
declaration in which they established that the principal questions in, 
suspense between the two countries had been settled. The intention 
of the two Governments to develop the traditional friendship uniting 
the two nations and to consult together and collaborate in the work of 
reconstruction was also affirmed. 

__ As regards Africa, a settlement of territorial questions was effected 
in fulfilment of Article 13 of the London Treaty of April 26th, 1915. 
The frontier between French West Africa and Italian Libya was to 
be drawn so as to leave Aozou and Guezenti in Libya, and Bardai and 
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Tecro in the French area. This added about 43,000 square miles ty 
Libya. 
“In Eritrea Italy received a strip of coast from French Somalilanj 
facing the Straits of Bab-el-Mandab, and Italian sovereignty over th; 
Island of Doumetrah was recognized. 

Finally, Italy was to be given the opportunity of collaborating 
in the economic development of the Red Sea area by receiving a number 
of shares in the Jibuti-Addis-Ababa railway. (Reports mentioned 
2,000 shares, out of the 40,000 issued, of which the French Government 
held 27,000). 

In Tunis the Conventions of 1896 were to be prolonged, so far a 
the question of nationalities was concerned, until 1965. All persons 
born there of Italian parents up to that year would be Italian, wit) 
the faculty for those born between 1945 and 1965 to opt for French 
nationality. 

Italian schools were to be maintained up till March, 1955, when 
they would become Italian private schools subject to the local French 
scholastic legislation. In respect of all other questions the Conventions 
were to be prolonged till 1945, after which a return to common lay 
would come progressively into force. 

M. Laval left Rome on his return to Paris. He informed th 
press that the African conventions “are fair, and will, I hope, be 


favourably received.” 


Japan. , 
December 21st.—The press gave the Report of the Federation oi 


British Industries’ Mission a cordial welcome, and the /177 stated that 
the document upset the Lytton Report and brought the recognition 
of Manchukuo nearer. 

December 22nd.—The spokesman of the Navy Office informed th 
press that the progress in construction and in armaments manufactur 
since 1922 had made the Washington Treaty unsuitable for existing 
conditions and caused a defect in Japan’s national defence. Japan: 
denunciation of the Treaty was, he insisted, a step towards making 4 
substantial contribution to world peace, which they hoped would b 
realized at the forthcoming conference by abolishing the discriminator) 
naval ratio and offensive armaments, fixing a common upper limit a! 
the lowest possible point, stabilizing the principle of non-aggression 
and safeguarding the sense of security in national defence for all peoples. 

The Cabinet approved the levy of an excess profits tax to bring 
in 30 million yen in 1935-36, and 40 millions in 1936-37, to be imposed 
principally on the munitions industry. 

The draft Budget for 1935-36 was fixed at 2,190 millions odd 
involving an issue of bonds to an amount of 750 millions to meet the 
deficit. 

December 27th.—The British and U.S. Commercial Counsellors 
made, separately, representations to the Foreign Office concerning th 
hardships inflicted on foreign oil companies by the new Japanese 01 
law. (This required companies to store six months’ supply, and gav' 
the Government power to fix prices and quotas). 

December 28th.—A Trade Agreement with Turkey was reporte¢ 
to have been ratified by both countries. It was based on barter. 
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December 29th.—Notification to U.S. Government of termination 
of Washington Naval Treaty. (See U.S.A.) 

An official statement was issued, and circulated through the 
Embassies in London and elsewhere, reviewing the circumstances in 
which it had been decided to terminate the Washington Treaty. The 
Government were convinced that the cause of disarmament could best 
be served and the security of the Powers permanently assured by 
concluding an equitable agreement founded upon the principles of: (1) 
\ new treaty which should rest, not upon a ratio principle, but on the 
formula of an agreed common upper limit ; (2) this limit to be fixed as 
low as possible ; and (3) offensive arms should be totally abolished or 
drastically reduced, and the defensive arms adequately provided. 

It was accordingly impossible for the Government to acquiesce 
in the continuation for a further term of the Washington Naval Treaty, 
“ which not only permits the retention of the offensive arms, but admits 
disparity in naval strength through the adoption of a ratio system. 
Moreover, the allocation of an inferior ratio, so detrimental to our 
national prestige, is bound to remain a source of permanent and profound 
discontent to our people.” 

The statement later pointed out that “ the present step taken by 
the Government is only a logical outcome of our fundamental policy, 
which aims at the conclusion of another pact to supersede the Wash- 
ington Treaty. . . . So far from entertaining the slightest wish to 
enlarge her armaments, Japan endeavours to promote the cause of 
peace by establishing the principle of non-menace and non-aggression 
through the suppression or drastic reduction of the offensive 


.° 


weapons. .. . 

December 31st.—The trade figures for the year showed increases 
of 17 per cent. and 18 per cent. in export and imports.respectively. 
Thirty-nine new names appeared in the list of places to which goods 
were exported, and since 1914 the value of the foreign trade had almost 
quadrupled. 

The value of exports was 2,117 million yen odd, and of imports 
2,209 millions odd. 


League of Nations. 


December 19th.—A reply was received from the Government of 
Paraguay rejecting the Assembly’s recommendations of November 24th 
for ending the Chaco war, giving seven arguments to show they were 
“unworkable ’’ and making suggestions for a basis for further 
discussions. 

December 20th.—The Secretariat received a Note from the British 
Government informing the Advisory Committee for the Chaco dispute 
that both belligerents were receiving munitions. Several instances 
were cited of departures from the arms embargo contract, and the 
Committee was asked to take such steps as it considered appropriate. 

The Advisory Committee examined the Paraguayan reply and 
telegraphed to the Government answering points raised and “ urgently 
requesting *”’ a final answer before January 14th. It stated that the 
Assembly had not lost sight of the constitutional questions to which 
Paraguay had drawn attention; it desired to arrest hostilities by 
recommending practical means whereby peace might be re-established 
and the system of the Covenant again brought into observance. 
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The text of a telegram received on December 18th from the 
Abyssinian Foreign Minister was circulated. This stated that the 
Italian Government’s telegram was contradicted by documents of the 
International Boundary Commission, and that the Italian officer at 
Walwal had refused to discuss the question whether it was or was not 
Italian territory. An account of the fighting was given, and the 
Government, in conclusion, said it wished to make it clear that (a) 
there was Italian aggression first at Walwal, and three days later in 
the interior of the Ogaden, notably at Ado and Gerlogubi, and () 
Walwal was Abyssinian territory. 

December 21st.—Statement by President of Paraguay re Leagu: 
recommendations. (See Paraguay). 

The Advisory Committee dealing with the Chaco conflict 
concluded its session after receiving the observations of the British 
Government regarding the failure of Belgium and Norway to obser) 
the arms embargo. 

The Uruguayan delegate promised to confer with his Government 
as to the landing of arms in Montevideo, and the Chilean delegate said 
transit between Chile and Bolivia had always been regarded as being 
unaffected by the embargo. 

December 26th.—The Secretariat published a further telegram 
received from the Italian Government confirming the statement that 
the Walwal post had been attacked on December 5th without pro- 
vocation, and adding a number of details. 

Several of the Abyssinian statements—such as that Gerlogubi 
had been bombed—were refuted, and it was pointed out that ther 
was not the slightest reason why the Italian commander should wish 
to advance beyond Walwal into a territory the ownership of which 
had not yet been determined. The development of events, it was 
claimed, threw full light on the Abyssinians’ intention of modifying 
to their own advantage the de facto and de jure situation in that area. 

Walwal was not an isolated episode, but was the most recent anc 
most serious of a series of attacks on the posts in the frontier zon: 
The Abyssinian Government had consistently refused to carry on th: 
work of delimitation and put difficulties in the way. As regards th: 
dropping of bomds at Ado, it was true that an Italian aeroplane, hit 
by shots from Abyssinians, had pursued them as far as Ado, where 
as the firing continued, two bombs were dropped. 

The Secretariat also published a telegram from the Foreign Minister 
of Abyssinia stating that the Italians were advancing into Abyssiaian 
territory and building a road from Wadair in the direction of Ado and 
Gerlogubi, while they had just occupied Afdub in Abyssinian territory) 
The situation was accordingly increasingly serious, and the Governmen! 
wished to reiterate their protest. 

December 27th.—Telegram from Persian Foreign Minister re Iraq 
frontier question. (See Persia). 

January ist, 1935.—Receipt of further Note from the Government 
of Abyssinia. (See Abyssinia). 

January 2nd.—The Abyssinian Note was published. In this th 
Government maintained that an act of aggression had been committed 
and took note of the Italian admission regarding the bombing of Ado. 
The detachment bombed there was the rearguard of the internationa 
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ommission. As to Gerlogubi, two unexploded bombs and fragments 
f exploded ones could be produced to prove that the Italians had 
bom bed it. That proved that the aggression was prepared by the 
Italians at Walwal. 

The incident was due to the Italian policy of gradual encroach- 
ment, al id it was especially.serious because the Italians were commanded 

by officers of the regular army. 

Reference was made to the Abyssinian Note of December 12th, 
1931, regarding the delimitation of the frontier, and in conclusion the 
Government said they could not agree that the satisfaction demanded 
should be given prior to enquiry establishing the respective responsi- 
bilities, but ‘* the Government solemnly declare that they are prepared 
to satisfy the Italian demands if their responsibility is proved.” 

January 3rd.—Request by Abyssinia for intervention of the 
League. (See Abysstnia). 

January 4th—The Secretariat published the Notes exchanged 
between Iraq and Persia regarding the frontier. The Iraq Government 
explained that in their appeal to the Council they did not intend the 
expression of any unfriendly sentiments, but they considered that the 
frontier delimitation made in 1914 was a final one. 

The Persian Government said there was a misconception on the 
part of Iraq as to the legal validity of the documents of 1914, which 
were “ devoid of any legal force.” The frontier line would have to 
“be fixed upon a basis of right, justice, and the principle of international 
law.” It would be preferable to settle the matter by direct negotiation, 
but if Iraq preferred submission to the Council Persia ‘ will likewise 
accept, since it reposes the utmost confidence in the impartiality and 
fairness of the Council. . . .” 


January 7th—The Secretariat published, in a document entitled 
“National Public Works,” a memorandum by the British Government 
on the subject of the measures taken by it to combat unemployment 
by the financing of house building, road construction and other works. 


Manchukuo. 
December 27th.—A Rivers Navigation Treaty with the U.S.S.R. 
was signed in Hsinking, to come into effect on April 15th, 1935. 


Paraguay. 

December 19th.—Rejection of League recommendations for ending 
the war. (See League of Nations). 

December 21st.—The President informed the foreign press that the 
League’s offer to Paraguay for further study of its plan could have only 
the same reply as before—that Paraguay refused an armed truce and 
wanted peace with security. 

Her demands were: Before arbitration began, both countries to 
reduce armies, Bolivia to 3,000, Paraguay to 2,000, and to stop buying 
9p Paraguay would not accept arbitration on the Chaco as a whole, 

but only on the boundary. Apart from this, the League’s plan was 
impracticable in that each army was to retire go miles, at which distance 
there was no water. 

January Ist, 1935.—The Army reported the capture of 2,000 
Bolivians in fighting round Ibobodo. 
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Persia. " 
December 27th.—It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had 


telegraphed to the League Secretariat stating that, although Iraq could 
settle the frontier question directly with Persia, the Government would 
prefer to submit it to the League Council. 

January 4th, 1935.—Publication of Notes exchanged with Iraq 
Government regarding the frontier. (See League of Nations). 


Poland. 


January ist, 1935.—The Gazeta Polska, in a New Year article on 
foreign relations, pointed out that the proposal for an Eastern Pact, 
besides checking the further development of relations between Poland 
and the U.S.S.R., had introduced a seriously discordant note into 
Franco-Polish relations. ‘ This is,”’ it continued, “‘ most emphatically 
not a matter of prestige for Poland, but one affecting our vital interests.” 

January 7th.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister received 
Dr. Greiser, the new President of the Danzig Senate, who subsequently 
informed the press of his satisfaction at the improvement of Polish- 
Danzig as well as of Polish-German relations. 


Saar Territory. 
December 19th—The advance party of the British contingent of 


the International Force arrived at Saarbriicken. 

The Deutsche Front was understood to have instructed its followers 
to treat the Force politely, but not to “ fraternize.”’ 

December 22nd.—The main bodies of the British, Dutch, Italian 
and Swedish troops arrived at Saarbriicken. 

Herr Biirckel addressed a letter to Mr. Knox demanding the 
dismissal from the Police Force of emigrants from Germany on the 
ground that paragraph 30 of the Saar Statute provided that no elements 
from outside the Territory should be enlisted, and argued that this 
applied to emigrants. He asked that any who had been enlisted should 
be immediately removed. 

December 27th.—The Supreme Court rejected the application ot 
the Deutsche Front for the return of the documents seized in the raid 
on their premises on August 8th, on the ground that it (the Court) had 
no power to question the authority of Mr. Knox’s actions. 

The Governing Commission issued an order providing that no 
unauthorized person should be allowed to enter the Territory during 
the Plebiscite. 

December 30th.—A meeting organized by the anti-Nazi group, 
the ‘‘ New Christians,’’ at Blieskastel, near the German frontier was 
broken up by a number of young men, who escaped in motor-cars. 

Broadcast statement by Herr Biirckel. (See Germany). 

January ist, 1935.—Street clashes occurred in two places, and at 
Piittlingen resulted in some men of the Landjdger (native Saar police 
being roughly handled. Six of them were suspended for breach ot 
discipline. 

At Von der Heydt a French mining engineer and his wife were 
wounded by shots fired through his windows by young men believed 
to belong to the Ordnungsdienst of the Deutsche Front. 

January 2nd.—The Governing Commission issued a statement 
reading: “In various newspapers a report has appeared that six 
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members of the Landjadger have been relieved of their duties. In 
-onnection with this it is officially announced tnat some Landjager have 
been suspended from service on grounds of discipline. Their suspension 
the consequence of political collisions or of the maltreatment of 
prisoners (It was understood that tney had done their duty in 

ressing a series of drunken brawls, but had, later in the evening, 


was not 


come intoxiceted). 

January 3rd.—The Governing Commission issued a statement 
reserving to itself the right to proceed against newspapers which, in 
an exaggerated and provocative way, brought incidents not important 
in themselves to the knowledge of their readers. It was explained 
that news of incidents had been exaggerated by conspicuous headlines, 
whereas * the matter is throughout one of incidents which occur every 
vear on New Year’s eve, and do not at all impair general good order 
and safety,’ and that the manner in which they were presented must 
be regarded as an incitement of the population. 

January 5th.—The Governing Commission addressed a letter to 
the Bishops of Trier and Speyer pointing out that a statement signed 
by 12 Roman Catholic Deacons in the Saar, published on January 3rd, 
constituted an interference with the freedom of the plebiscite, as it 
gave obvious support to the return of the Territory to Germany. (The 
statement had denied that 80-go0 per cent. of the local priests were 
posed to an immediate return to Germany, but, according to reports, 
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the signatures to it had been obtained by a trick, and the text altered 


before publication.) 
January 6th.—The Deutsche Front and the Einheitsfront both 


held large open-air meetings in Saarbriicken without incident. 


The 


demonstrations were arranged for different times and places, and the 
Saar Police kept the supporters of the two parties separated throughout 
the day. 
January 7th.—Officials, members of essential services, and others 
unable to go to the polls on January 13th registered their votes in the 
plebiscite. All who let it be known how they were voting were 
disqualified. 

[wo officials of the Ordnungsdienst were arrested for complicity 
in the disturbances of January Ist, and warrants were issued against 
tour Deutsche Front leaders. 


South Africa. 
December 31st.—It was announced that an agreement had been 


signed with Germany providing for purchases of wool by the German 
‘Lovernment in exchange for German goods. It was described as 
‘Merely an exchange clearing arrangement, intended in no wise to 
interfere with ordinary commercial practice.” 


' Spain. 
_ December 27th.—Owing to the Minister of Education wishing to 
retire, following attacks on his measures by the C.E.D.A., the chief 
gol the Democratic Party, Sefior Alvarez, was asked by the Prime 
Minister to nominate another Minister. Accordingly Sefior Dualde, 
Professor of Law at Valencia, was appointed. . 

Senor Portela was appointed Governor-General of Catalonia. 

December 28th.—Seiior Azana and Sefior Bello were released from 
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custody, after the former had been cleared by the Supreme Court oj 
the charge of being concerned in the Catalan rising. 

December 29th.—The Deputy Premier refused the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, which was offered him by the Premier to complete the 
reorganization of the Cabinet. (He was the leader of the Agrarian 
Party). 

January 4th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Uruguay. (Se, 
Uruguay). 

January 5th.—The Deputy Premier resigned, and Sefior Romero, 
the other Minister without portfolio, also left the Cabinet, but remained 
Ambassador to the Vatican. The reorganization of the Cabinet was 
understood to have for its object the undertaking of a reform of the 


Constitution. 


Uruguay. 
January 4th—A Trade Agreement with Spain was signed in 


Montevideo, to remain in force for one year. Spain increased th 
quotas of stock products and Uruguay guaranteed there would be no 
increase in duties on certain imports from Spain. 


U.S.A. 


December 19th.—Attacks were made on the New Deal by Mr 
Ogden Mills, former Secretary to the Treasury, and Professor Kem- 
merer of Princeton, who denounced it as an “ orgy of uncontrolled 
spending’ and said it was leading straight to progressive and 
uncontrolled inflation. 

December 22nd.—A “ high authority ” informed the press that the 
Government was still in favour of Naval limitation by agreement, and 
of equitable reduction, provided that it did not impair America’s 
security in regard to Japan or any other country. 

December 27th.—The Federal District Court of Kansas City 
declared price-fixing by the N.R.A. Codes unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it destroyed competition. It also ruled that “* Congress 
had no power to fix prices, even in transactions undoubtedly a part 
of inter-State commerce.” 

December 28th.—In an address at Cleveland Mr. Richberg said th: 
country would be faced with internal dissension unless the unemployed 
millions got work. It might perhaps be cheaper, in a money sense, 
to give a dole than provide work, but it was not always sound business 
judgment to pay the cheapest price for a thing. ‘“ It is very often bad 
political judgment,’ he added, “to buy the cheapest protection 0! 
national security.” 

December 29th.—The Japanese Ambassador visited the Stat 
Department and exchanged with Mr. Hull Notes announcing and 
acknowledging the intention of the Japanese Government to terminate 
the Washington Treaty of February 6th, 1922, which would “ accord: 
ingly cease to be in force after December 31st, 1936.” 

Mr. Saito told the press that Japan would “ leave no stone unturned 
to achieve a new agreement limiting naval strength.” She would 
‘““not assume to take the leadership” in this, but would co-operate 
wholeheartedly in all international efforts. 

Mr. Hull issued a statement in which he said the Government 
stood unalterably for the right of nations to equality in national 
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measur’ res of disarmament cannot be promoted by the doctrine that 
tions, regardless of their vary ing and different defensive needs, 


all Me 
shall ; ave equality of armaments.’ 
He added that the objectives of the Washington Conference, 
“promoting peace through disarmament and co-operative effort along 
ertain defined lines ” were still ‘‘ fundamental among the objectives 
of the foreign policy of the United Stages.” 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet was reported to have issued 
orders for the Spring manoeuvres providing for the concentration of 
the Fleet in three strategic centres: the San Pedro-San-Diego area, 
san Francisco Bay, and Puget Sound. Thence the ships were to 
proceed westward, the main force going to Pearl Harbour, one ex- 
edition going to Midway Island (1,160 miles west of Honolulu) and 
the Puget Sound force making its base in the Aleutian Islands. 

The salient point in the programme was stated to be “‘ the enormous 
striking-power of the Fleet’s air arm, the tactical scope of which will 
be greatly increased by the presence of four carriers.” 

Issue of statement by Japanese Government. (See Japan). 


January 3rd.—The 74th Congress met. The Senate contained 

) Democrats and 25 Republicans, and the House of Representa- 
tives 322 Democrats and 102 Republicans, with 7 Progressives and 

Farmer Labourites. 
January 4th—In his Message to Congress Mr. Roosevelt began 
speaking of movement towards a new order “* under the framework 
and in the spirit and intent of the American Constitution ”’ in a time 
of world-wide change creating problems “for which the masters of 
the old practice and theory were unprepared.’’ Social justice was 
now, in most countries, a definite goal, and “‘ the attempt to make a 
distinction between recovery and reform is a narrowly conceived effort 
to substitute the appearance of reality for reality itself.” 

They had not yet succeeded in weeding out the over-privileged, 
and though “no wise man has any intention of destroying what is 
called the profit motive . . . Americans must forswear that conception 
ot acquisition of wealth which through excessive profits creates undue 
private power over private affairs, and to our misfortune over public 
affairs as well.” 

Coming to his programme, which would “‘ take many future years 
to fulfil,” he said the broad problem of livelihood involved intelligent 
care of the population throughout the nation in accordance with 
intelligent distribution of means and a definite plan for putting people 
to work ; the problem of security against the hazards of life would be 
met by recommendations to be sent to Congress covering unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age insurance, benefits for children and for 
mothers, etc., and the problem of better homes would be met 
through proposals he would make “in relation to giving work to 
the unemployed.” 

Despite the N.I.R. Act, and despite the expenditure of over 

000 million in relief “‘ the stark fact before us is that great numbers 
sil remain unemployed.” Continued relief, however, had a dis- 
integrating effect, and ‘‘ the Federal Government must and shall quit 
tis business of relief.” The number on the rolls was 5 million, of 
whom 14 millions were, and always had been, dependent on local 
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welfare efforts, which would continue. There remained 3} millicy 
victims of conditions which were not local but national, and the Federa! 
Government was the only Governmental agency with sufficient power 
and credit to meet this situation. In their behalf, therefore, q) 
emergency public works would be united in a single new and great; 
enlarged plan, which would supersede the Federal Emergency Relic; 
Administration, and substitute a national chart for the giving of work 

He would submit figures of the money needed, which, he assured 
them, would be “ within the sound credit of the Government.” 
enumerated some of the activities the chart would cover, and referred 
to it as a method offered to meet the problem of unemployment fitting 
logically into the “* long-range permanent policy of providing the thre 
types of security which constitute as a whole the American plan for 
the American people.” 

Other recommendations included the consolidation of Federal 
regulatory administration over all forms of transport, and renewal! and 
clarification of the purposes of N.I.R.A. 

In a reference to foreign affairs the President said there was “n 
ground for apprehension that our relations with any nation will x 
otherwise than peaceful’ but admitted that he could not say that 
general international relationships outside their own borders hai 
improved. Against the resurrection of old jealousies and old passions 
however, he set the hope of steadying influence through that “ tim 
necessary for the coming of new and more practical forms of repre- 
sentative Government throughout the world, in which privilege wi 
occupy a lesser place and welfare a greater.” 

January 7th—The President submitted his Budget Message | 
Congress. This referred to receipts totalling nearly $3,992 millions 
and expenditure of $8,520 millions odd, of which $4,582 millions cam 
under the head of relief and recovery. To the net deficit of 93,50 
millions there had to be added $636 millions odd for the retirement 
of debt. 

The National Debt as at June 30th, 1935, was given 
$31,086,633,874, to which the above deficit had to be added, less é 
decrease in working balance of $739,885,188, so that the total increas 
in the public debt during the year 1935-36 was placed at $3,152,159,7°2 
The estimated National Debt as at June 30th, 1936, was stated to & 
$34,238,823,656. 

Mr. Roosevelt admitted the impossibility of a balanced Budget 
within the next two or three years, but remarked that it balance 
‘except for expenditure to give work to the unemployed.” 

The Budget was divided into two parts: an ordinary Budget 
which was expected to show a small surplus at just under 54.0 
million ; and an extraordinary Budget of about $4,500 millions devoted 
to relief. The former included an addition of $189 million to th 
previous year’s defence estimates, making the total over $790 millic! 
A large proportion was for bringing the Navy up to treaty limits 
resulting in naval expenditure for 1935-36 amounting to $477 million 

Mr. Roosevelt aimed at meeting the deficit to the extent of abot! 
$740 million by drawing on the working balances of the Treasury, “ 
remaining $3,788 million being financed by fresh borrowing. | 

The Supreme Court decided that the oil production provisions © 
the National Recovery Act were invalid, on the ground that the sect! 
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regarding oil control involved the unconstitutional delegation of 


legislative powers to the President, because Congress failed to 
enunciate policy and guide him in controlling the industry. 


U.S.S.R. 


December 22nd.—Seven “old Guard” Communists, including 
Zinoviefft, Kameneff, and Safaroff, were arrested by the Commissariat 
of the Interior, or Narkomvnudel, and banished. It was announced 
that the evidence against them, of anti-Stalinist agitation, was in- 
sufficient for trial, but that eight others arrested were being examined 
by the Commissariat. 

December 26th.—The indictment against the murderer of Kiroff 
was published and implicated the Consul of a foreign country, who 
was alleged to have promised assistance to “ an underground counter- 
revolutionary terrorist group ” of former followers of Zinovieff. 

December 29th.—Fourteen persons charged with complicity in the 
murder of Kiroff were officially stated to have been shot. They were 
tried in secret and were reported not to have been allowed defence 
or appeal. 

[he official indictment described the prisoners as guilty of working 
for foreign Powers proposing to change the régime in Russia by armed 
force from abroad, and the murderer was stated to have received 
5,000 roubles from an unnamed Consul. 

The total number of persons executed in connection with the 
rime was stated to be 117. 


Vatican City. 

January 7th.—The Pope received M. Laval, this being the first 
occasion since 1870 that a French Minister in office had visited the 
Vatican. 


Yugoslavia. 

December 19th.—M. Yevtitch was asked by the Council of Regency 
to form a Cabinet. 

December 21st.—M. Yevtitch formed a Cabinet, with General 
Zivkovitch as Minister of War; Dr. Stoyadinovitch, Minister of 
Finance; Dr. Popovitch, the Interior; Dr. Koyitch, Justice; Dr. 
Verbanitch, Commerce ; Dr. Yankovitch, Agriculture ; M. Chiritch, 
Education; M. Vuyitch, Communications ; and Dr. Kozhul, Public 
Works. The Premier took the Foreign Affairs portfolio himself. 

No official representatives of Opposition groups were included, and 
most of the Ministers were individuals who consented to serve in- 
cependently under the Premier. Some of them belonged to the 
Yugoslav National Party, but were not prominent in it. 

December 22nd.—The Council of Regency issued a decree pardoning 
Dr. Matchek, the Croat Peasant leader, who had been sentenced in 
April, 1933, to three years’ strict confinement by the Extraordinary 
Court for the Defence of the Realm. (He was the principal signatory 
oi the manifesto known as the “ Zagreb Points’”’ issued in Novem- 
ber, 1932). 

_ Prince Paul received M. Davidovitch, leader of the proscribed 
Vemocratic Party (and a former Premier) and Father Koroshetz, the 
leader of the Slovene Clericals. 
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The Inner Council of the Opposition Radicals passed a resolution 
in favour of co-operating with M. Yevtitch, and of recognizing [; 
Stoyadinovitch as the group’s official representative in the Cabinet. 

December 24th.—The Council of Regency granted an amnesty ¢, 
some 20 Bosnians and Serbians who had been sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment for their part in the Election riots of November, 1931 

Prince Paul received M. Yovanovitch, leader of the proscribed 
Serbian Peasant Party. 

January 3rd.—The Premier presented his Cabinet to Parliament 
and in his declaration of policy professed unwavering loyalty to Yugo. 
slav unity and the Constitution of 1931. He promised to establish 
the rule of law and full equality before the law for all citizens ; he als 
pledged the Government to the early reform of the Administration 
through which the nine Banovinas would become autonomous units 
with complete decentralization of powers. 

As to foreign relations they would, he said, unwaveringly demand 
the same correctness and loyalty from all their neighbours as they 
themselves accorded them. Terrorism and conspiracy must in no 
case be allowed as instruments of national policy. Effective and loyal 
fulfilment of the League Council’s decision was a condition for th 
maintenance of peace and good relations between nations. The crim: 
of Marseilles must be fully elucidated, and established responsibilities 
receive their due retribution. 

Following the course of national policy expressed in the great 
work of King Alexander they would welcome the collaboration of all [ 
who were inspired by the same spirit, whatever side they might have 
taken in past political dissensions. , 

M. Yevtitch was well received, but all the leaders of the Yugoslay 
National Party were absent, except M. Sershkitch. E 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 
Nouvelle, dated December 8, 1934. 

Marseilles Crime. Declaration by the Greek Foreign Minister, in the name 
of the five Ministers of the Balkan Entente, in the presence of King Carol 
of Rumania and the Prince Regent of Yugoslavia. Belgrade, October ro, 
934 

nuniqués of the Counciis of the Little Entente and of the Balkan Entente’ 
October 19, 1934. 


munigué of the Balkan Entente, Angora, November 2, 1934. 


munigué issued after the meeting between M. Yevtitch and the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, Belgrade, November 16, 1934 


e Yugoslav appeal to the League 
The Yugoslav Note, Geneva, November 22, 1934. 
Little Entente Notes to the Secretary-General, November 22, 1934 
he Hungarian Démarche, November 24, 1934. 
Letter from the Hungarian delegate to the Secretary-General, November 26 
1934 


Yugoslav Dossier. Government's Note to the League Council. (Extract 
November 28, 1934. 


Declaration to the press by the Hungarian delegate, Geneva, November, 28, 1934 


umentation Internationale, dated December 15, 1934 
eague of Nations. The Saar Problem 


Reports of the Committee of Three, December 5, and December 8, 1934 


es 

Resolution of the League Council, December 8, 1934 

a lelegram from Baron Aloisi, December 11, 1934 

' ternational Agreements Convention between Hungary and _ Poland, 
October 21, 1934 

4 Italo-Swiss Protocol of September 20, 1934. 


lreaty of Conciliation and Judicial Settlement between Italy and 
Switzerland, September 20, 1934 
Commercial Treaty between Greece and Turkey, November 12, 1934 
mmuniqué of the Permanent Council of the Little Entente and of the 
Balkan Entente, Belgrade, October 19, 1934 


Communiqué of the Permanent Council of the Balkan Entente, Angora, 
November 2, 1934 


ommuniqué of the ‘‘ Gold Bloc,’’ at its meeting in Brussels, October 20, 
1934. 


Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Lid, Printers, 7, Emerald Sireet, Holborn W.C.1,. 
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